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erroneous, that "the accepted way of propagating Islam in the outer 
world was by the sword," unless one distinguishes Islam as religion from 
Islam as rule and empire of the Arabs (p. 58). Likewise the transla- 
tion of Jihad (p. 65) as "strife in the way of Allah" is neither fair nor 
wise, if one would point out to Moslems a point of departure for reforms 
within Islam; Jihad is not "strife" but striving, toiling, earnest endeavor; 
a mujtahid is not at all necessarily a warrior, in fact, in one technical 
use of the word he is what we would describe as a serious student of 
theology. And that the establishment of a public fountain, e.g., or 
other distribution of alms, is described as sebil, is of course only another 
form of jihdd ft sebil alldh, "striving in the way of God." And so, 
throughout the second part, a thorough revision, chiefly historical, is 
needed. With this a second edition would make the well-organized 
work at least as useful again as it is in its present form, and may, if 
properly and thoroughly done, make it the standard work in English 

on the subject. 

M. Speengling 
University of Chicago 



A STUDY OF LUKE'S SOURCE MATERIAL 1 

Mr. Perry is not the first to suggest that a special source was used 
by Luke in the closing chapters of his Gospel, but he has the honor of 
being the first to inquire into the hypothesis with the fulness that it 
deserves. From an examination of the earlier chapters of Luke he 
deduces as foundation for his study the methods which the author appears 
to use in employing his sources. Next he surveys the phenomena in 
the last six chapters, and, partly from the abundance here of non- 
Markan material, partly from Luke's divergence from Mark where the 
two are parallel, he concludes that these phenomena can be accounted 
for only by postulating for the Third Gospel another source, which he 
calls J. To this source, once assumed, he assigns not merely the sections 
peculiar to Luke but a great deal of the material more or less paralleled 
by Mark, amounting to 173 verses in all. 

The next step in the study is to discover whether this material shows 
such homogeneity in vocabulary, thought, and viewpoint, and such 
differences from the rest of Luke's writings in the same respects as to 

1 The Sources of Luke's Passion-Narrative. By Alfred Morris Perry. (Historical 
and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the New Testament. Second Series, 
Volume IV, Part 2.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1920. vii+128 pages. 
$0.75. 
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confirm the hypothesis of an independent source. Although the author 
speaks here with great caution, he decides that such support is at hand 
and so refers to the hypothesis . as "demonstrated." Therefore, as 
befits an editio princeps, he ends with a discussion of the provenance, 
author, date, purpose, historical value, and literary relations of this 
document. He believes he has "shown" that J was a Greek document, 
possibly a translation from the Aramaic, and "that its origin is probably 
to be fixed in the Christian community at Jerusalem, about the year 
45 a.d., and that its author was probably a disciple of Jesus and eye- 
witness of the events he describes." 

While the clear logical method, the self-restraint, and the careful 
collection of evidence deserve the highest commendation, the certainty 
and soundness of Mr. Berry's conclusions will hardly receive general 
acceptance. In a composition so fully edited as is Luke's, the statistics 
of vocabulary cannot be used either for or against a theory of written 
sources, while the more general signs of distinctiveness or of unity are 
almost equally precarious to the source-hunter as evidence. Particularly 
the reduction to a minimum of the influence of Mark on these latter 
chapters of Luke is ill-supported. It is easier to assign the variations in 
parallel sections to an increased editorial liberty than to ascribe them 
to the entirely new method of employing for occasional interpolations 
the source which in earlier chapters had been Luke's chief narrative- 
guide. It is far from certain that Luke was bound to use everywhere the 
same restraint in using Mark which he exhibits in earlier sections. Not 
only the Book of Acts but certain sections of his Gospel suggest consider- 
able editorial freedom, e.g., Luke 4: 16-30; 8:11-15; 9 : 28-37; 24:13-35. 
It is precarious also to assume that Luke's frequent transpositions of 
Mark's order in the passion-narrative are due to the influence of a 
correcting written source. The word Kadetfjs in the preface cannot be 
pressed as guaranty that changes are always due to a superior well- 
authenticated chronology. Perhaps some oral or fugitive written 
information was available when Luke wrote these chapters, and yet 
Mark is still his principal guide. 

Detailed proof of this objection is not here desirable, but a few 
examples may be given. Thus the apocalyptic discourse in Luke is 
reckoned, according to Perry, as about half and half, Mark and J. But 
in spite of this interpolation of J into Mark, or rather, as Perry would put 
it, of Mark into J, the order and general subject-matter, if not always the 
exact wording of the two gospels, is throughout this section in perfect 
agreement. If economy of hypotheses is a sound argument, it will be 
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simpler to suppose that in dealing with the difficult and fluid subject 

of eschatology Luke paraphrased Mark more freely than usual, as he did, 

for example, in copying Mark's explanation of the parable of the sower. 

Mark gets even less credit for the subsequent chapters of Luke — 

not more than 15 or 20 verses out of 167. And yet here as before, 

except in plainly independent sections, there is much that reflects Luke's 

usual editorial treatment of Mark. Of course other elements have 

entered into Luke's treatment, as the transfer of the appearances of 

Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem and the insertion of Herod. But both 

these elements reappear in Acts and it may be suspected that Luke's 

interests as shown in the sequel have colored parallel scenes in the 

Gospel. Mr. Berry has not sufficiently considered the significance of 

these and other evidences from Acts, and in his belittling of Markan 

influence he has sometimes overlooked obvious parallel phrases in 

Mark. For example, of his instances of exact detail in the scenes in 

Gethsemane and in the courtyard of the high priest (pp. 62 f.; cf. pp. 42, 

44), which he attributes to the J source, dels to ydvara occurs four times 

in Acts; dxd rrjs \virr)s and 6 Kbpios kvk^Ke^v t$ H.krpw resemble other 

additions to Mark by Luke (9:32; 20:1, 7 epifiXbl/as) ; ixrei Mfiov (toKi/v 

and diaxTT&aris ixxel upas /was seem to represent, not some non-Markan 

source, but a similar method of treating Mark's pucpbv (14:35) and 

nera yunpov (14 : 70), while fiera Ppaxv may also be borrowed from the latter 

phrase. Certainly in their present form these phrases are Lukan, if 

Acts 5:7 and 27:28 (fipaxb tiaarija avres) are considered, and not 

attributable to either Mark or J. Finally, nadriitevos xpds t6 <pus is 

from Mark 15:54, <rvvKadiip,evos nera twv birqperuv koX 6epp.aiv6p.evos irpbs 

to 4ms ; yet Perry assigns to Mark's influence in this scene only the 

cock-crow! 

Henry J. Cadbury 
Andover Theological Seminary 



A NEW TRANSLATION OF PLOTINUS 1 

The recent revival of interest in Plotinus is not altogether wholesome. 
It is in part due to that fatal facility of transition from mysticism to super- 
stition of which Maeterlinck is the most conspicuous illustration. 
Plotinus himself, however, though a cause of superstition in others, is 
almost wholly free from the concrete supernatural. Though he was a 

1 Plotinus' Complete Works. In Chronological Order, Grouped in Four Periods. 
Translated by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie. London: George Bell and Sons, 1018. 
In four volumes. 1333+lxxiv pages. 



